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Any  talk  on  the  obsolescence  and  regeneration  of  cities  must  begin  with  a 
definition  of  the  problem.,    Only  few  people  are  concerned  with  the  problem 
as  a  whole.    In  most  instances,  discussion  begins  and  ends  with  a  consider- 
ation of  only  one  of  its  aspects,  such  as  the  design  of  public  housing  pro- 
jects, for  instance*    This  kind  of  limited  approach  obscures  the  magnitude 
and  significance  of  the  present-day  urban  predicament,  and  thereby  fre- 
quently prevents  us  from  attacking  the  real  reasons  for  the  inadequacy  of 
current  solutions. 

To  set  the  stage,  let  us  look  at  some  of  New  York  City's  problems.  They 
are  by  no  means  the  worst.    Cities  like  Detroit,  or  the  old  New  England 
industrial  centers,  which  lack  New  York's  economic  vitality  and  capacity 
for  self-regeneration,  are  faced  with  even  greater  problems  which,  fre- 
quently, seem  almost  insoluble.    But  all  of  our  older  cities  have  two 
things  in  common:    on  the  one  hand,  their  physical  fabric  is  wearing  out; 
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while,  on  the  other  hand,  their  social  fabric  is  wearing  thin  through  the  mi- 
gration to  the  suburbs  of  an  increasing  number  of  the  kind  of  families  whose 
incomes  enable  them  to  choose  the  environment  in  which  they  want  to  live. 

In  New  York  alone,  1  1/4  million  white  persons  are  estimated  to  have  left 
the  city  in  the  last  10  years.    They  were  replaced,  in  part,  by  some  350  ,000 
Negro  and  400,000  Puerto  Rican  residents.    These  minority  groups,  who  number 
a  total  of  1.1  million  Negroes  and  700,000  Puerto  Ricans,  now  comprise  about 
1/4  of  the  City's  total  population,    By  1975,  they  are  expected  to  increase 
to  almost  lo3. 

These  figures,  by  themselves,  do  not  tell  the  whole  story.    The  real  diffi- 
culty stems  from  the  fact  that  the  City  of  New  York  now  houses  almost  3/4 
of  the  minority  population  of  the  entire  22  county  New  York  Metropolitan 
Region,  and  by  1975,  may  house  an  even  greater  proportion.  Furthermore, 
as  Dr.  Conant  observed  in  his  recent  book  on  "Slums  and  Suburbs",  the  new 
in-migrants  into  the  city's  slums  are  generally  farm  laborers  displaced  by 
technological  changes  from  the  deep  south  or  Puerto  Rico.     Lack  of  economic 
opportunity  due  to  rigid  racial  job  discrimination  in  their  place  of  origin 
has  forced  these  disoriented  farmers  into  a  highly  urbanized  environment 
with  whose  complexities  they  are  completely  unprepared  to  cope.    These  rural 
migrants  are  squeezed,  frequently  a  whole  family  to  a  single  room,  into  a 
housing  supply  that  has  long  ago  seen  its  day,    Over  500,000,  or  one  out  of 
every  five  of  New  York  City's  2  3/4  million  dwelling  units  is  deteriorated, 
dilapidated  or  lacks  minimum  plumbing  and  sanitary  facilities.    Worse  still, 
many  of  the  units  which  are  still  sound  are  contained  in  obsolete,  walk-up 
tenements,  whose  only  attraction  for  middle-income  tenants  is  their  con- 
trolled rent.    Sooner  or  later,  however,  either  due  to  the  general 
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deterioration  of  the  social  neighborhood,  or  simply  due  to  advancing  incomes, 
the  magnetic  effect  of  rent  control  wears  thin,  and  family  after  middle- 
income  family  moves  to  the  suburbs,    This  is  particularly  easy  today  when, 
for  less  than  they  would  have  to  pay  for  a  crowded  apartment,  served  by 
obsolete  community  facilities,  current  Federal  credit  policies  enable  a 
family  to  get  a  lot  of  brand  new,  technologically  up-to-date  living  space, 
on  its  own  status-laden  plot  of  ground,  in  prestige-rich,  well-serviced 
communities . 

The  realization  that,  judged  by  modern  standards,  most  of  the  City's  hous- 
ing supply  built  in  the  decades  of  fast  immigrant  growth,  was  a  slum  when 
first  erected  may  be  a  difficult  one  to  accept.    This  fact,  however,  is 
one  of  the  most  pervading  reasons  why  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  city 
will  be  able  to  forego  large-scale  clearance  and  concentrate  exclusively 
on  rehabilitation.    These  60  to  100  year  old  buildings  cover  between  80% 
and  95%  of  the  lot  on  which  they  stand.    Their  windows  open  onto  courts 
so  narrow  that  one  could  easily  shake  hands  through  them  with  neighbors 
in  the  next  building  across  the  intervening  space.    Many  of  these  build- 
ings have  no  sanitary  facilities,  other  than  a  toilet  off  the  public  hall, 
shared  by  several  families,    Indeed,  I  firmly  bel  ieve  that  one  of  the 
principal  factors,  which  in  many  sections  of  the  City,  prevents  the  social 
fabric  from  spontaneously  tearing  itself  to  shreds  is  the  controlled  rent 
of  old  "in-City"  apartments,  which  still  enables  them  to  compete  with  the 
newer  ones  outside. 

To  compound  the  problem,  with  the  exception  of  a  relatively  few  intellec- 
tuals and  bohemians ,  most  people  seem  to  like  a  touch  of  natural  beauty 
in  their  lives.    This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  millions  have  moved  to 
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the  suburbs  and  seem  to  like  very  much  what  they  have  found,    But  suburban 
communities  offer  not  only  better  homes  for  the  same  money  —  they  also 
offer  safe  streets ,  trees  and  grass  for  children  to  play  on,  as  well  as 
good  schools  and  summer»long  supervised  recreation  programs  in  uncrowded 
swimming  pools  and  parks  reserved  for  the  use  of  local  residents.  Most 
important,  perhaps „  they  offer  people  with  a  strong  predisposition  towards 
racial  bias,  the  opportunity  to  live  in  socially  homogeneous  communities. 
How  can  the  City's  mile  after  dreary  mile  of  six-stories  highs  old-  or 
new- law  walk=up  tenements  —  built  to  the  very  edge  of  traf fic~innundated , 
treeless  streets d  bereft  of  a  single  spart  of  esthetic  quality,  and  lo- 
cated in  neighborhoods  devoid  of  parks  or  playgrounds  and  served  by  civil- 
war  vintage  schools  —  how  can  this  tawdry,  grey,  lackluster  environment 
compete  with  the  glitter  of  the  new  suburbs?    Most  of  the  City's  inner 
core  is  indeed  afflicted  with  the  "Great  Grey  Blight  of  Dullness"  —  and 
it  is  almost  frightening  to  think  that  perhaps  as  much  as  half  of  the 
City's  total  population  lives  under  such  conditions. 

Final ly ,  to  end  this  very  sketchy  recital  of  present  day  woes,  not  only 
of  New  York,  but  of  all  our  great  cities,  we  must  not  forget  the  fact 
that  they  are  technologically  obsolete.    Built  in  the  less  affluent,  pre- 
automobile  times,  their  rigidly  inflexible  stone,  brick  and  asphalt  phy- 
sical plant  must  now  adapt  itself  to  entirely  new  conditions  of  travel 
and  economic  activity.,     In  a  democracy  which  offers  its  citizens  freedom 
of  choice,  unless  the  city  will  succeed  in  adapting  itself  so  as  to  satisfy 
the  new  demands  put  upon  it,  and  unless  it  will  rebuild  itself  so  as  to 
again  provide  an  acceptable  living  and  cultural  environment,  it  can  expect 
only  continued  abandonment  at  an  ever  increasing  rate,    As  President 


Kennedy  recently  remarked „  what  we  can  least  afford  to  do  is  "'to  wait  and 
see  what  happens" ,  while  the  tide  of  events  sweeps  over  and  beyond  us". 

So  much4  then s  for  the  problems  which  confront  us  and  which  we  must  find 
the  means  to  solve,    The  tools  which  we  have  been  given  so  far  with  which 
to  do  the  job  are  pitifully  few  and  experimental.    Chief  among  them  are 
urban  renewal  and  public  housing,,    Zoning,  of  which  so  much  has  been  heard 
recently  in  New  York,  is  still  an  important  means  for  controlling  excessive 
speculative  greed  and  assuring  a  reasonably  sound  distribution  of  economic 
activities  and  residential  densities ,    While  quite  effective  in  as  yet  un- 
developed areas,  where  land  values  are  still  low,  in  central  areas  zoning 
has  uniformly  proven  to  be  much  too  generous,    Unfortunately,  in  the  very 
areas  where  our  cities'  problems  are  most  acute,  in  almost  every  major 
contest  between  public  regulation  and  private  interests,  sound  planning 
concepts  have  been,  and  are  continuing  to  be,  sacrificed.  Nevertheless, 
zoning  is  essential  if  any  semblance  of  rational  order  is  to  be  preserved 
in  the  development  and  redevelopment  of  our  cities. 

It  is  unfortunate  that,  as  the  law  rightly  demands  of  any  exercise  of  the 
police  power,  zoning  can  only  be  applied  uniformly  to  all  properties  which 
are  equally  situated.    Were  it  not  for  this  legal  requirement,  the  oppor- 
tunity for  favoritism  in  zoning  administration  would  be  limitless.  The 
chief  disadvantage  of  this  limitation  is  that  it  prevents  the  attainment 
of  a  degree  of  diversity  of  design  and  use  which  would  afford  a  welcome 
relief  from  the  usual  uniformity  of  contemporary  development.    The  adop- 
tion by  cities  of  "design  plans"  —  long  advocated  by  city  planners 
has  been  blocked  again  and  again.    The  chief  obstacle  is  not  the  unwilling- 
ness of  some  dyed-in-the-wool  conservatives  to  accept  this  idea.  Rather, 
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it  is  the  impossibility  of  determining  which  private  property  should  be  per- 
mitted to  reap  the  benefit  of  high  intensity  of  development  and  which  property 
would  be  restricted  so  as  to  provide  the  desired  contrast.    To  proceed  along 
such  lines  would  introduce  a  totally  unacceptable  degree  of  arbitrariness  in 
zoning  administration. 

Apart  from  the  segregation  of  incompatible  uses,  the  principal  role  of  zoning 
in  cities  is  that  of  regulating  population  densities.    Keeping  densities  in 
check  is  an  absolute  pre-requisite  for  good  residential  design .    No  matter 
how  talented,  and  how  unhampered  by  unreasonable  governmental  regulations, 
an  architect  who  has  to  house  more  than  approximately  60  families  to  the 
acre  will  produce  housing  which  will  look  institutional  and  bleak  ,     In  years 
past,  most  residential  projects,  and  particularly  many  public  housing  pro- 
jects in  New  York  City,  were  built  at  densities  greatly  in  excess  of  this 
minimum.    Fortunately,  in  slum  clearance  projects,  the  Housing  Act  of  1961 
makes  possible  the  write-down,  through  urban  renewal,  of  the  land  cost  for 
public  and  non-profit  middle-income  housing,  entirely  at  federal  expense. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  provision  will  relieve  the  pressure  for  exces- 
sive density  which  is  inherent  in  high  land  costs,  and  that  thereby  our 
cities  will  begin  to  produce  a  housing  design  which  is  warmer  and  more  human 
in  scale. 

But  while  the  design  of  public  housing  is  its  most  conspicuous  feature,  it 
is  by  no  means  its  most  debilitating  characteristic,    The  policy  of  eviction 
from  public  housing  of  families  whose  incomes  rise,  not  only  kills  incentive 
and  ambition,  but  also  deprives  the  public  housing  community  of  its  natural 
leaders.    Also,  excessively  severe  management  policies  are  frequently  designed 
to  suit  the  convenience,  not  of  tenants,  but  of  managers,  who  administer  the 
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projects  without  any  sense  of  social  responsibility,    Such  policies,  so  ad- 
ministered, prevent  the  development  of  the  kind  of  loyalty  and  affection  a 
family  is  usually  expected  to  develop  for  its  home.     If  one  is  not  allowed 
to  paint  one's  walls  to  one's  taste,  drive  a  nail  into  the  wall  to  hang  a 
picture,  put  up  a  shelf  or  hang  a  new  lighting  fixture,  one  lives  in  one's 
dwelling  as  one  would  live  in  a  transient  hotel       and  one  cares  about  it 
just  as  little,    We,  the  public,  in  our  role  as  landlords  to  the  poor, 
have  never  accepted  them  as  tenants  rather  than  wards.    We  seem  to  be  un- 
able to  allow  them  the  same  elementary  rights  with  respect  to  us  that  we 
demand  with  respect  to  our  own  landlords.    To  improve  management  policies, 
I  would  welcome  compulsory  periodic  attendance  by  housing  personnel  of 
courses  held  by  the  Federal  and  State  Housing  Agencies  designed  to  indoc- 
trinate them  with  a  sense  of  responsibility,  not  only  to  the  real  estate 
with  which  they  are  entrusted,  but  also  to  the  frequently  helpless  and 
disorganized  families  who  are  placed  in  their  charge. 

But  even  if  public  housing  management  policies  were  to  improve  overnight, 
the  negative  social  ambiant  in  which  projects  are  frequently  located  mif ht 
still  overhwelm  them,    As  Dr.  Conant  has  observed,  the  rural  Negro  slum 
dweller  cannot  find  employment  in  the  cities  of  the  North  any  more  than 
he  could  on  his  farm  back  home.     This  is  due  not  only  to  discrimination, 
but  to  his  own  lack  of  education  and  skills.    The  absence  of  any  respect 
for  culture  in  their  home,  and  the  impossible  conditions  under  which 
slum  children  must  study,  prevent  them  from  developing  their  skills 
so  as  to  improve  their  own  employment  chances.    To  quote  Dr„  Conant  again? 
"A  youth  who  has  dropped  out  of  school  and  never  has  had  a  full-time  job 
is  not  likely  to  become  a  constructive  citizen  of  his  community,  Quite 


the  contrary 0    As  a  frustrated  individual  he  is  likely  to  be  anti-social 
and  rebellious,  and  may  well  become  a  juvenile  delinquent.    The  adverse 
influence  of  the  street  is  largely  a  consequence  of  gangs  of  such  youths, 
out  of  school  and  unemployed".    The  number  of  such  youths  reaches  astro- 
nomical proportions  =-  in  one  slum  area  containing  125,000  people  Dr. 
Conant  found  that  as  many  as  70%  of  all  youths  aged  16  to  21  were  out- 
of-school  and  unemployed, 

In  the  light  of  such  statistics,  with  their  frightening  portents  of  dire 
peril  to  our  free  society ,  it  is  indeed  surprising,  to  say  the  least, 
that  people  who  claim  to  have  insight  into  social  forces,  blame  delin- 
quency, vandalism  and  all  other  forms  of  anti- social  behavior  on  the 
poor  design  of  public  housing  projects.    And  yet,  this  is  precisely  what 
presumably  well-intentioned  civic  leaders  and  social  workers  have  con- 
stantly done,  to  the  point  of  undermining  public  confidence  in  the  only 
means  we  have  yet  found  for  housing  our  poor  in  dwellings  fit  for  human 
habitation.    It  almost  begins  to  seem  as  if  the  sophisticated,  self- 
professed  friends  of  public  housing  are  about  to  accomplish  what  its 
opponents  have  failed  to  bring  about  through  twenty-five  years  of  violent 
propaganda^    It  may  be  that,  in  spite  of  their  sophistication,  these 
friends  have  fallen  victims  to  the  myth  which  was  created  by  their 
opponents  »-  for,  as  George  Kennan  has  observed,  there  could  be  no 

greater  error  than  to  suppose  that  myths  cannot  be  actually  created  by 
design,  or  that  the  crudity  of,,,  special  pleading  necessarily  always 
militates  against  its  effectiveness". 

Let  us,  by  all  means,  strive  to  improve  on  what  we  are  doing,  but  let  us 
not  be  blinded  into  accepting  slums  in  preference  to  any  kind  of  rebuilding 
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of  which  we  are  now  capable.    All  criticism  of  public  housing  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  and  much  though  I  would  like  to  see  the  design  of  public 
housing  improve,  I  find  it  impossible  to  accept  the  proposition  that  a  family, 
which  can  barely  make  ends  meet,  would  prefer  to  live  four  to  five  to  a  cock- 
roach=and  rat-infested  room,  at  a  rent  of  $80-$100  per  month,  rather  than  live 
in  a  4=5  room  modern,  even  though  uninspired  apartment,  at  a  rent  which  may  be 
lower  than,  or  equal  to,  that  paid  for  the  one-room  slum,    When  one  hears  that 
the  New  York  City  Housing  Authority  has  more  than  100,000  applications  on  file 
from  as  many  families,  for  most  of  whom  public  housing  represents  the  only 
hope  of  escape  from  the  slums,  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  believe  that  public 
housing  is  an  evil  imposition  by  callous  and  stupid  city  planners  and  housers, 
out  of  touch  with  the  real  needs  of  the  under-privi leged„ 

Urban  renewal  is  a  new  tool  which,  after  twelve  years  of  experimental  applica- 
tion, has  been  broadened  to  include  all  activities  designed  to  conserve  good 
neighborhoods,  rehabilitate  poor  neighborhoods  and  clear  and  redevelop  sub- 
standard areas,    Indeed,  if  properly  applied,  urban  renewal  can  result  in  the 
total  elimination  of  slums  and  blight  from  our  urban  landscape.    The  criticism 
levelled  at  renewal  activities  has  to  do  mainly  with  such  of  its  aspects  as 
the  "project=by-project"" ,  rather  than  the  community-wide  approach,  inadequate 
compensation  for  displaced  businesses,  improper  coordination  of  relocation 
activities  and  infringement  of  minority  rights.    In  New  York  City,  where 
renewal  has  been  carried  out  in  the  midst  of  a  great  shortage  of  low-income 
housings  slum  clearance  and  code -enforcement  activities  have  both  been  accused 
of  creating  an  unacceptable  degree  of  hardship  among  displaced  families. 

Much  of  the  criticism  of  urban  renewal  has  resulted  from  a  temporarily  painful, 
but  ultimately  perhaps  most  beneficial  quality  of  the  process.    This  quality 
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is  unwelcome  because  the  problems  to  which  it  gives  rise  are  virtually  in- 
soluble with  the  means  at  hand.    For  centuries,  the  human  race  has  used  its 
urban  slums  as  waste-heaps  of  human  discards  —  the  very  poor,  the  infirm, 
the  very  old,  the  feeble-minded,  the  skid-row  denizen,  the  unmarried  mother, 
the  dope  addict,  and  the  criminal,    Now  that  people  demand  the  elimination 
of  slums,  urban  governments  are  confronted  with  the  need  to  cure  this 
suddenly  exposed  ugly  sore  without  having  been  given  the  means  to  do  so.  It 
is  not  true  that  urban  renewal  causes  these  problems  to  arise.    What  the 
process  of  urban  renewal  has  done  is  to  bring  the  existence  of  these  de- 
plorable conditions  into  the  cruel  light  of  day,  and,  for  the  first  time, 
is  beginning  to  force  society  to  assume  official  responsibility  for  their 
solution. 

During  the  post-war  building  rush,  too  many  multiple-problem  families  were 
thoughtlessly  allowed  to  move  into  public  housing,  without  any  provision 
being  made  for  the  social  services  needed  for  their  rehabilitation.  In 
many  instances,  the  presence  of  such  families  in  public  housing  projects 
has  caused  neighbors  to  move  out.    This  has  tended  to  depress  still  further 
the  quality  of  the  living  environment  they  offered.    Now  we  know  that  public 
housing,  as  now  operated,  cannot  possibly  furnish  adequate  help  to  the  kind 
of  problem  families  for  which  the  City  will  become  increasingly  responsible 
as  its  slum  clearance  program  progresses.    A  soundly  conceived,  comprehensive 
program  of  social  planning,  undertaken  cooperatively  by  public  and  voluntary 
social  service  agencies,  is  essential  if  the  urban  renewal  process  is  not 
to  stop  short  of  ridding  our  cities  of  their  very  worst  slums. 

Frequently 8  urban  renewal  has  been  accused  of  bulldozing  neighborhoods  in 
complete  disregard  for  the  many  valuable  natural  social  ties  which 
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distinguish  a  community  of  people  from  an  alienated  mob.    To  prevent  this 
happening  in  the  future,  cities  have  been  urged  to  plan  their  urban  renewal 
with  the  participation  of  the  community.     The  problem  here  is  that,  except 
in  a  few  well-organized  communities  such  as  perhaps  portions  of  New  York's 
Greenwich  Village  or  Brooklyn  Heights,  the  City  would  have  great  difficulty 
deciding  who  it  is  that  represents  the  community.     Is  it  the  political 
leader,  the  head  of  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  head  of  the  settle- 
ment house  or  the  head  of  the  neighborhood  association?    And  what  if  the 
various  groups  in  a  community  were  to  confront  the  City  with  goals  and 
aspirations  diametrically  at  variance  with  one  another?    Furthermore,  un- 
less the  present  distribution  of  land  uses,  population  densities  and  ethnic 
groups  in  the  City  is  to  be  accepted  as  ideal,  urban  renewal  must  be  expected 
to  result  in  some  population  and  land  use  shifts.     Planning  with  community 
participation  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  a  process  whereby  frequently 
self-styled  community  leaders  attempt  to  force  the  City  and  the  Federal 
Government  to  pour  millions  of  dollars  into  an  area,  only  to  leave  it  at 
the  end  of  the  renewal  process  not  much  different  from  what  it  was  when  it 
began,    This  is  only  one  step  above  the  process  so  aptly  described  in  a 
recent  New  York  City  Planning  Commission  report  as  the  "laissez  faire" 
approach  to  urban  renewal  «-  namely,  leaving  everything  as  it  is,  and  re- 
lying on  the  slumlords  to  fix  their  slums  themselves.    To  be  truly  meaning- 
ful and  constructive,  community  participation  must  become  a  responsible 
partnership  of  informed  individuals  in  the  advancement  of  the  City's  overall 
welfare  with  minimum  hardship  on  those  affected  and  with  no  infringement  of 
their  legitimate  rights. 

The  difficulty  with  which  such  truly  constructive  community  participation 


can  be  achieved  in  large  cities  may  be  due  to  the  comparative  lack  of  communi- 
cation between  government  and  the  local  neighborhoods.    Two  new  approaches 
might  help  bring  the  government  and  the  governed  closer  together.    The  first 
would  be  a  decentralization  by  the  City  of  some  of  its  functions  dealing  with 
the  preservation  and  renewal  of  its  physical  plant.     In  New  York,  this  could 
be  tried  out  experimentally  in  two  or  three  of  the  City's  recently  identified 
87  communities.    The  communities  selected  would  be  among  those  in  which  it  is 
expected  that  renewal  activities,  in  one  form  or  another,  will  be  carried  on 
for  some  years  to  come,    A  local  office  could  be  established  to  house  those 
representatives  of  the  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Board  who  would  be  concerned 
with  the  preparation  and  execution  of  plans  for  the  renewal  of  the  community, 
the  relocation  of  residents  and  businesses  or  the  provision  of  area  services. 
Also  working  out  of  the  same  office  might  be  Building,  Health  and  Welfare 
Department  inspectors  and  caseworkers  as  well  as  City  Planning  Commission 
community  relations  personnel  assigned  to  the  community.     In  New  York  City 
or  Chicago,  this  would  parallel  the  recent  similar  development  in  the  field 
of  education  where  a  certain  degree  of  decentralization  is  expected  to  be 
achieved  through  the  establishment  of  local  school  boards.    Hopefully,  this 
process  might  be  extended  to  the  administration  of  the  public  housing  pro- 
gram, by  the  establishment  of  district  management  offices  with  responsibility 
for  all  projects  in  a  given  community,  and  with  sufficient  independence  to 
enable  the  district  manager  to  adopt  special  policies,  more  attuned  to  the 
needs  of  a  given  area  than  are  perhaps  the  rigidly  uniform  City-wide  policies 
presently  in  effect.    As  in  the  case  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  advantages 
of  central  administration,  mass  purchasing  and  the  central  availability  of 
special  services,  heavy  management  equipment  and  personnel  skilled  in  its  use 
need  not  be  lost  in  any  such  process  of  partial  decentralization. 
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The  second  ingredient  needed  to  improve  the  chances  of  a  dignified  and  mean- 
ingful dialogue  between  the  government  and  those  who  give  their  consent  is 
the  establishment  of  responsible  citizen  organizations  concerned  with  the 
long-range,  as  well  as  the  immediate,  aspects  of  the  problem  of  neighborhood 
renewal  and  conservation .    Such  organizations  must  be  endowed  with  means 
adequate  to  enable  them  to  educate  themselves  as  to  the  type  of  urban  renewal 
which  their  particular  area  needs,  all  applicable  laws,  the  economics  of 
urban  renewal  and  the  governmental  processes  involved.    Federal  regulations 
recognize  the  desirability  of  community  participation,  but  prohibit  the  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  funds  for  purposes  of  community  organization.    Even  if 
Federal  funds  could  be  so  spent,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  effort  by  the 
City  to  organize  a  community  for  urban  renewal  could  succeed.    No  matter 
how  well  intentioned,  such  an  effort  would  be  sure  to  be  suspected  as  being 
a  self-serving  attempt  by  the  City  to  build  support  for  its  pre-conceived 
plans ,  rather  than  an  honest  attempt  to  develop  plans  in  partnership  with 
the  community,,    The  present  paucity  of  responsible  citizen  organizations 
in  the  areas  of  greatest  renewal  potential  suggests  the  need  for  non- 
governmental financial  assistances    The  building  of  a  responsible  democratic 
interaction  between  citizens  and  their  government  is  the  kind  of  challenge 
our  great  foundations  have  generously  responded  to  in  the  past.     It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  some  way  will  be  found  for  them  to  finance  the  staffing  and 
operation  of  citizens'  organizations  in  communities  in  need  of  renewal  or 
active  conservation. 

But  whatever  else  will  or  will  not  be  done,  spectacular  improvement  in  urban 
renewal  procedures  could  come  about  only  as  a  result  of  a  change  in  Federal 
policies,    No  one  questions  the  fact  that  the  "project  by  project"  approach 
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cannot  lead  to  meaningful  community-wide  renewal.    While  it  is  true  that, 
since  the  passage  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959,  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  helping  communities  prepare  comprehensive  renewal  programs,  these  pro- 
grams still  have  to  be  carried  out  one  project  at  a  time.    Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  Federal  Government  could  easily  change  what  has  come  to  be  known 
as  "projectitis"  into  a  city-wide,  continuous  renewal  process  by  making 
Federal  financial  assistance  available  on  a  lump  sum,  rather  than  on  a  pro- 
ject by  project  basis.    These  Federal  funds  would  be  used  by  the  City  in  any 
way  it  sees  fit  in  the  execution  of  eligible  activities  deemed  by  the  Federal 
Agency  to  be  clearly  related  to  renewal  objectives.    This  change  would  permit 
block  by  block  and  building  by  building  rehabilitation  and  reconstruction, 
thus  enabling  renewal  to  shed  its  revolutionary  quality  and  become  an  evo- 
litionary  tool  for  the  improvement  of  neighborhoods.     It  seems  to  me  that, 
wherever  applicable,  constant  up-grading  over  a  longer  period  of  time  would 
be  preferable  to  the  sudden  large-scale  dislocation  which  is  usually  caused 
by  the  short=range  execution  of  a  large  renewal  project,     Furthermore,  con- 
tinuous renewal  would  enable  cities  to  better  integrate  their  renewal  and 
capital  improvement  programs  (such  as  their  programs  for  new  school  con- 
struction and  parks  expansion) .    While  such  a  gradual  approach  may  not  be 
possible  in  completely  decayed  neighborhoods,  it  would  be  a  much  more 
appropriate  instrument  than  the  currently  available  programs  throughout  vast 
areas  of  our  cities,  towns  and  villages. 

These,  then,  are  only  a  few  of  the  highly  complex  problems  connected  with  the 
rebuilding  and  rehabilitation  of  our  obsolete  urban  centers.    The  greatest 
difficulty  which  must  be  overcome  is  that  of  reconciling  a  multitude  of 
mutually  incompatible,  and  sometimes  even  actively  conflicting  goals.  Un- 
fortunately, in  spite  of  constant  improvement  over  the  years,  the  tools  given 
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to  us  so  far  with  which  to  eliminate  blight  from  America's  urban  landscape 
are  still  sadly  inadequate.    But  even  though  the  job  frequently  seems  so 
huge  and  complex  as  to  be  completely  impossible,  for  the  sake  of  the 
country's  future  we  must  tackle  it  as  best  we  can,  and  improve  our  methods 
in  the    process.    The  task  will  be  tremendously  difficult,  but,  in  President 
Kennedy's  words,  we  cannot  afford  "to  accept  paralysis ...  in  order  to  avoid 
exertion".    So  long  as  all  our  activities  are  clearly  intended  to  enhance 
the  quality  of  the  community,  and  so  long  as  they  respect  the  legitimate 
rights  of  all  persons  affected,  we  can  feel  confident  that  we  are  doing  the 
job  right.    And  if,  from  time  to  time,  we  make  a  mistake,  we  need  not 
apologize  for  our  fallibility  so  long  as  we  recognize  what  went  wrong,  why 
it  went  wrong,  and  what  we  must  do  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  same 
error,    The  rebuilding  of  cities  in  a  democracy  is  a  new  experience  which 
everybody,  from  the  Federal  Government  on  down,  is  ready  to  approach  with 
deep  humility  and  an  almost  infinite  willingness  to  learn.    This  attitude 
is  beginning  to  bear  fruit.    As  Clarence  Davies,  the  former  Chairman  of 
New  York  City's  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Board,  recently  observed,  as  a 
result  of  accumulated  experience,  for  the  first  time  cities  have  the  means 
for  a  rational  and  orderly  examination  of  their  overall  renewal  and  housing 
needs,  a  comprehensive  set  of  new  housing  and  renewal  tools  in  the  Housing 
Act  of  1961,  and  have  established  ever  broadening  channels  of  communication 
between  government  and  citizens.    Taking  all  these  factors  into  account, 
future  renewal  activities  probably  will  be  very  much  unlike  those  of  even 
the  recent  past.     In  fact,  if  we  will  but  use  them  wisely,  we  now  finally 
have  the  tools  with  which  we  can  really  begin  to  move  towards  the  creation 
of  a  new  urban  America  which  will  truly  reflect  our  ability,  know-how, 
wealth  and,  above  all,  our  pride  in  what  free  men  can  accomplish  for  themselves. 
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